The  Triumph  oi  Jaith 
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This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  one  of  the  chapters  of 
the  book,  “New  Frontiers  for  Old”  which  is  obtainable 
for  $.60  from  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  tells 
of  the  experiences  of  the  Paul  Lindholms,  one  of  our 
young  missionary  families  temporarily  assigned  to  the 
Friendship  Frontier  station  of  Dumaguete,  Philippine 
Islands. 

Dumaguete,  on  the  southern  island  of  Oriental  Ne¬ 
gros,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  sixteen  Presbyterian 
mission  stations  in  the  Philippines  to  reopen  after  the 
war.  Within  two  months  of  liberation  far-famed  Silli- 
man  University  opened  its  shattered  doors  and  re¬ 
sumed  its  vital  task  of  training  Christian  leaders  for 
the  Evangelical  Church  and  for  the  new  republic. 


The  Triumph  of  Tnith 

By  MARGARET  MONINGER 

As  Paul  R.  Lindholm  and  the  attractive  girl  later  to  be¬ 
come  hi&  wife  grew  up  in  Minnesota,  with  its  snowy  winters 
and  glowing  summers,  its  glamorous  springs  and  glorious 
autumns,  they  gained  a  keen  appreciation  of  nature  that 
was  to  serve  them  well  in  far-distant  climes.  As  young 
people,  growing  up  in  the  fellowship  of  consecrated  Chris¬ 
tian  homes,  they  were  laying  solid  foundations  for  Chris¬ 
tian  service  wherever  the  Master  should  call. 

For  them  it  was  China.  In  1931,  immediately  following 
their  marriage,  they  sailed  for  China  under  appointment 
by  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A.  Their  first  year  of  language  study  was  spent  in 
beautiful  old  Soochow;  their  second  in  Shanghai.  After  this 
preparatory  period,  Mr.  Lindholm  took  charge  of  rural 
evangelism  in  the  Shanghai  field.  Rural  evangelism!  A 
wonderful  work  for  any  missionary.  As  groups  gathered 
in  some  central  chapel  or  village  home,  lantern  slides  on 
the  life  of  Christ  aroused  attention  and  the  humming  or 
singing  of  appropriate  hymns  deepened  the  impressions 
made,  paving  the  way  to  expound  the  Gospel  message. 

In  1939  the  Lindholms  returned  to  Soochow  to  take  over 
the  work  laid  aside  by  the  veteran  Dr.  0.  C.  Crawford. 
Evangelistic  work  in  city  and  country  proved  a  source  of 
strength  and  comfort  to  many  Chinese  homes  as  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  war  descended.  At  a  rural  church  service  an  alert 
young  woman  prayed,  “Lord  Jesus,  take  care  of  us  your 
little  children  in  this  dark  place.  With  such  a  prevalence 
of  crime  .  .  .  and  with  other  countless  social  evils,  you 
cannot  blame  these  people  if  to  them  it  is  a  dark  place  in 
which  they  must  live  these  days.  Though  the  darkness  will 
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not  comprehend  the  light,  we  are  here  to  work  and  pray 
that  the  Light  will  overcome  the  darkness.” 

But  the  tumult  of  war  was  coming  ever  closer  and  early 
in  1941  the  Board  sent  Paul  Lindholm  and  his  family  to 
the  Philippines,  with  assignment  to  the  Theological  De¬ 
partment  of  Silliman  Institute  at  Dumaguete  and  rural 
church  work. 

“Not  long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  see  in  a  small  way  how 
far-reaching  and  unexpected  the  results  of  missionary 
work  may  be,”  remarked  Mr.  Lindholm.  “A  Filipino  pastor 
and  I  were  to  conduct  a  rural  church  conference.  For  some 
time  I  had  been  bothered  with  a  skin  infection  that  needed 
daily  dressing.  Only  a  mile  from  the  church  where  we  were 
to  have  the  conference  lives  a  Chinese  plantation  owner 
whose  wife  is  a  graduate  of  our  Hackett  Medical  College, 
in  Canton,  China.  Her  most  willing  assistance  proved  both 
convenient  and  effective.  American  friends  and  funds 
helped  train  a  Chinese  doctor  in  China  who  later  treated 
a  China  missionary  in  the  Philippines.  There  really  are 
many  evidences  of  world  communion  still,  aren’t  there? 
. . .  I  wish  some  of  you  could  have  been  with  me  on  a  home¬ 
stead  exploration  trip  that  more  than  forty  of  us  made 
into  a  forest  up  and  down  the  slopes  of  a  mountain  on  this 
island.  I  was  the  only  American  in  the  group.  Even  more 
interesting  than  the  large  trees,  rocky  streams  and  fern- 
covered  cliffs  was  our  guide,  ‘Antonio.’  This  man  who 
was  now  leading  a  group  on  its  way  to  a  ‘Christian  colony,’ 
less  than  a  score  of  years  ago  was  a  bravado  whose  deeds 
as  a  killer  in  this  same  place  were  common  talk  on  several 
islands.” 

December  8, 1941  (It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  December 
7,  in  the  U.S.A.)  would  long  remain  a  significant  date  in 
the  memory  of  the  Lindholms.  At  6: 30  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
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ing  the  electrifying  news  of  Pearl  Harbor  burst  upon  Du- 
maguete  via  radio.  Twelve  hours  later  came  word  of  the 
bombing  of  Manila  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the 
impact  of  war  came  to  Silliman  University. 

Evacuating  to  the  hills,  Clara  and  Paul  Lindholm  with 
their  young  children  Beverly,  Dean,  James,  and  little 
Janet  Claire  less  than  a  month  old,  took  refuge  seven  miles 
up  the  mountainside  with  missionary  associates.  Duma- 
guete  means  “capture”  but  the  hillside  to  which  they  had 
fled  is  called  “Camp  Lookout.”  Small  wonder  they  liked 
the  connotation  of  the  latter.  The  tiny  clinic  building 
which  they  were  to  inhabit  needed  to  be  expanded.  With 
the  aid  of  sticks  and  branches  they  added  a  floor,  walls, 
and  roof  of  a  sleeping  porch  and  kitchen.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  with  the  aid  of  a  blacked-out  lantern  in  the  blacked- 
out  room,  Beverly  and  Dean  suffering  from  fever  were 
comfortable  enough  to  sing  Christmas  carols.  “It  seemed 
strange  to  be  singing  about  the  coming  of  the  Light  of  the 
world  under  these  circumstances  but  it  made  it  seem  more 
necessary  than  ever,”  remarked  Paul  Lindholm.  That 
night  and  many  long  nights  thereafter,  these  missionary 
exiles  recalled  to  mind  the  lines  quoted  by  King  George  VI 
in  his  1940  broadcast: 

“I  said  to  a  man  who  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  year, 
‘Give  me  a  light  that  I  may  tread  safely  into  the 
unknown! 

And  he  replied:  ‘Go  out  into  the  darkness, 

And  put  your  hand  into  the  hand  of  God. 

That  shall  be  to  you  better  than  a  light, 

And  safer  than  a  known  way!” 

— M.  Louise  Haskins 

With  the  fall  of  Manila  it  became  expedient  to  move 
seventy  miles  up  the  coast  where  there  were  more  than  a 


thousand  members  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  prospect 
of  hiding  would  be  easier  because  of  the  cultivated  slopes 
beyond  the  first  mountain  range.  As  to  other  wanderers 
in  ancient  time,  there  came  a  voice  saying,  “Ye  have  com¬ 
passed  this  mountain  long  enough:  turn  you  northward.” 
A  station  car  took  the  mothers  and  children  and  the  male 
members  followed  with  trunks  and  boxes  to  the  second 
mountain  retreat.  Most  rural  homes  have  posts  and  rafters 
of  bamboo  poles  with  floors  and  walls  of  split  bamboo  but 
this  dwelling  the  Lindholms  were  to  occupy  was  substan¬ 
tially  built  with  great  wooden  beams,  hardwood  floors,  and 
walls.  (A  year  later  it  was  burned.) 

Requests  for  Bibles  and  hymnals  were  numerous  and 
the  supply  brought  along  soon  became  exhausted.  Leaving 
his  mountain  hideaway,  Paul  Lindholm  returned  to  Silli- 
man  University  to  get  more  materials.  He  was  able  to 
bring  back  a  large  carton  of  Bibles,  Sunday  school  leaflets, 
and  some  incomplete  hymnals.  Leaders  of  fifteen  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  Schools  in  the  hills  made  good  use  of  them. 
However,  the  demand  continued  unabated  and  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine,  gift  of  a  college  friend,  was  pressed  into 
service.  Study  outlines  were  prepared  to  substitute  for 
Sunday  school  quarterlies,  abbreviated  hymnals,  and  con¬ 
ference  materials  were  printed.  With  the  help  of  one  of  the 
university  students,  600  small  hymnals  in  English  were 
mimeographed  for  the  men  in  the  local  army. 

In  a  little  valley  beyond  the  mountain  range  where  they 
were  living,  Paul  Lindholm  assisted  two  ministers,  the 
Malahay  brothers,  in  a  day  of  evangelistic  services.  These 
two  men  and  their  older  brothers  have  been  John  the 
Baptists  to  the  Evangelical  Church  on  this  island.  With 
them  began  the  Christianizing  of  people  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  including  the  organization  of  30  Sunday  schools 


locally,  to  say  nothing  of  the  churches  and  Sunday  schools 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  that  can  trace  their  begin¬ 
nings  to  the  influence  of  Christian  groups  that  sprang  up 
under  the  leadership  of  these  men.  Their  accomplishments 
are  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  revealed  that  their 
great-grandfather  was  recognized  as  ‘‘King  of  Negros  Is¬ 
land.”  The  old  chief  had  his  hideout  on  the  slopes  of  Canla- 
on  and  a  cousin  had  killed  more  than  a  hundred  men  in 
his  younger  years.  When  the  Malahay  brothers  came  home 
from  Silliman  Institute  and  told  what  they  had  learned 
of  the  Christian  faith,  their  mother  at  eighty  years  of  age 
learned  to  read  and  later  was  baptized. 

But  news  by  radio  caused  grave  concern.  Bataan  had 
fallen.  Invasion  seemed  imminent  and  a  trip  was  made 
beyond  the  mountain  range  with  four  carriers  to  place 
more  securely  some  Klim  powder,  tins  of  vegetables, 
clothes,  and  cameras.  The  Rev.  Malahay  and  his  two  grown 
sons  urged  Mr.  Lindholm  to  move  his  family  to  another 
valley.  Although  it  would  be  an  all-day  trip,  it  would  be 
possible  with  the  aid  of  men  and  horses.  At  that  time  it 
was  not  at  all  realized  to  what  extremes  these  folk  would 
be  befriending  these  missionary  exiles  ere  many  weeks  had 
passed. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  of  May  marked  the  removal 
to  the  third  retreat.  The  Winns,  missionary  associates, 
decided  on  a  secluded  valley  spot  just  over  the  steep  moun¬ 
tain  back  of  the  Lindholm  cottage — three  miles  north.  One 
family  residing  in  each  of  two  neighborhoods  would  mini¬ 
mize  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  food  as  well  as  easing  the 
means  of  sudden  escape  should,  enemy  searching  parties 
approach. 

It  was  a  hot,  rugged,  and  often  steep  ride.  There  were 
four  horses.  Mrs.  Lindholm,  shoeless  because  of  an  infected 
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toe,  rode  a  mare  carrying  Janet  Claire  in  a  large  cloth  tied 
around  her  neck.  Dean  rode  with  Christian  Malahay, 
Silliman  student  and  son  of  the  minister  to  whose  hideout 
the  family  were  going.  Beverly  rode  with  Rudolfo  Ber- 
nardez,  son  of  the  former  Silliman  high  school  principal. 
Paul  Lindholm  carried  James  on  a  frisky  stallion  that  sum¬ 
moned  every  whit  of  riding  ability.  Before  noon  a  very 
rocky,  deep  and  wide  river  had  to  be  crossed.  For  Mrs. 
Lindholm  to  navigate  this  without  injury  to  her  infected 
foot  was  no  small  feat.  The  last  hour  before  noon  seemed 
as  endless  day.  The  trail  was  too  steep  for  inexperienced 
riders  so  they  dismounted  and  walked,  the  rays  of  a  mid¬ 
summer  tropical  sun  beating  down  upon  them. 

The  summit  of  the  range  was  reached  about  four  o’clock. 
It  offered  a  magnificent  view  of  valleys,  the  rugged  coast¬ 
line,  the  Tanyon  straits,  and  the  island  of  Cebu,  about  ten 
miles  beyond.  Had  they  realized  how  many  months  would 
elapse  before  they  would  ever  have  such  a  view  of  the  sea 
and  other  islands,  they  would  have  lingered  longer  there. 
It  was  dark  the  last  hour  of  the  journey  but  just  before  the 
Malahay  house  was  reached,  a  full  moon  shone  benignly 
down  on  the  little  group  of  weary  pilgrims. 

In  about  a  week,  Paul  Lindholm  was  back  over  the  first 
mountain  range  to  assist  with  evangelistic  meetings  in 
homes,  and  under  the  large  acacia  trees.  As  he  left  one  of 
these  meetings,  a  Christian  schoolteacher  gave  him  two 
packages  of  peanut  brittle  to  take  to  the  children.  Halfway 
up  the  mountain  trail,  a  voice  summoned  him  and  a  young 
man  came  running  with  a  tin  of  dried  beef. 

The  happiest  discovery  was  a  water  buffalo  whose  little 
offspring  was  willing  to  share  his  daily  ration  of  three 
quarts  of  milk.  But  the  mother  was  not  as  easily  persuaded 
as  was  her  calf.  It  required  the  assistance  of  more  than  one 
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person  to  obtain  the  supply.  Those  six  cups  of  carabao 
milk  were  not  only  body  builders  but  morale  builders.  It 
was  a  source  of  relief  that  the  carabao  finally  thought  best 
to  surrender  unconditionally. 

There  were  rumors  our  forces  had  surrendered.  Had  the 
Winn  family  moved?  If  not,  Paul  Lindholm  would  assist 
them.  Mounting  his  horse  he  rode  to  the  big  river  crossing 
but  friends  urged  him  to  go  no  further.  “It  isn’t  safe!”  they 
protested.  “The  Winns  have  surely  fled  by  now!”  But  he 
felt  that  if  enemy  patrols  were  approaching,  he  would  meet 
men,  women,  and  children  fleeing  to  the  mountains.  He 
reached  the  cottage  at  dusk.  The  Winns  had  fled  in  haste 
the  night  before. 

White  flags  were  waving  over  the  municipal  buildings 
along  the  coast.  The  time  had  come  to  flee  again.  The  little 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Malahay  came  running  excitedly 
with  news  that  the  enemy  was  near.  Bags  and  baskets  were 
hastily  packed  and  members  of  the  Malahay  family  rushed 
over  to  strip  the  bamboo  house  of  any  semblance  of  Amer¬ 
ican  occupation.  However,  the  invaders  proved  to  be  only 
civilians.  Thus  the  escapers  were  able  to  return,  unpack, 
and  attempt  to  resume  normal  living. 

Eight  weeks  later  they  moved  to  evacuation  house  num¬ 
ber  four.  To  put  the  enemy  and  other  inquisitive  people  off 
their  trail,  the  story  was  circulated  that  the  Lindholms  and 
Winns  had  left  the  islands  and  arrived  in  Australia.  For 
two  years  Clara  and  Paul  Lindholm  assumed  the  names 
of  Aragay  Evacuito  and  Pablo  Evacuito. 

One  day  a  Filipino  Paul  Revere  came  dashing  up  the 
trail  to  give  warning.  With  the  help  of  a  few  ever-ready 
hands,  necessities  were  packed  and  the  Lindholm  family 
hurried  to  the  next  place  of  refuge — a  small  cave  down  by 
the  river.  The  approach  was  like  the  mouth  of  a  big  well 
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that  had  caved  in  and  in  which  were  growing  trees  and 
underbrush.  By  getting  down  on  all  four,  it  was  possible 
to  enter.  To  find  a  spot  large  enough  to  unroll  a  mat  where 
there  was  no  water  dripping  from  stalactites  was  a  prob¬ 
lem.  After  a  week,  it  became  unsafe  to  remain  longer.  In 
the  dark  and  in  the  rain  they  set  out  for  the  next  and  last 
cave  where  they  were  to  spend  more  than  three  weeks. 

Friends  came  at  night  bringing  food  and  drinking  water. 
There  were  times  when  it  was  feared  this  hiding  place 
had  been  discovered.  On  Saturday  evenings  the  Sunday 
school  superintendent  of  the  district  and  one  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  visited  the  cave  to  go  over  the  lessons  for  the  following 
day.  Sitting  crosslegged  on  the  rough  improvised  floor 
around  a  tiny  coconut  oil  lamp,  they  sang  hymns,  read 
psalms,  and  shared  experiences. 

Leaving  their  hideout  and  surrounded  by  loyal  friends 
they  undertook  the  perilous  journey  which  would  even¬ 
tually  prove  to  be  a  means  of  final  escape.  At  a  certain  time 
at  a  certain  place  a  submarine  would  be  waiting.  By  foot 
and  by  horse  these  missionary  exiles  reached  the  shore. 
Uncontrolled  tears  streamed  down  their  cheeks.  Paul  Lind- 
holm  affectionately  bade  farewell  to  his  family  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hills  to  continue  his  Christian  work  amid 
grim  danger.  Fifteen  months  later  he  joined  his  family  in 
the  United  States. 

“Our  Filipino  friends  not  only  helped  us  and  endangered 
their  lives  for  us  but  in  many  ways  made  our  years  of 
hiding  happy  years.  For  all  this  we  are  deeply  grateful,” 
declared  Paul  Lindholm.  “We  cannot  often  enough  repeat 
that  our  experiences  would  have  been  very  different  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  past  forty  years  missionaries,  and  the 
home  churches  who  sent  them,  slowly  but  surely  developed 
Christian  men  and  churches  throughout  the  island  of 
Negros — the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
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